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Murray dropped their acquaintance, and his feelings were shown by a letter written later in the year in which he speaks of Benjamin's ' outrageous breach of all confidence and of every tie which binds man to man in social life in the publication' of the novel. Vivian Grey, as we shall see, is full of boyish impudence, but there is nothing in it that can be even thought of as giving justification for language such as this. Murray apparently fancied that he had been satirised in the character of the Marquis, though it is not easy to detect the slightest resemblance between them. As Sharon Turner assured him, ' If the author were to swear to me that he meant the Marquis for you, I could not believe him : it is in all points so entirely unlike.' The fact is, Murray's temper, which was naturally far from perfect, was by the time the novel appeared in a state of sore trial. The Representative was not succeeding, and Murray found himself committed to a hopeless undertaking and left to bear alone the burden of a heavy weekly loss. It was not consoling to remember that he, a shrewd man of business of no small experience, had been led into the venture by one who was a boy in years ; and the boy had made enemies who apparently did not neglect to foster the prejudice against him. Not only did Murray break off relations with the Disraelis, but he seems to have spoken of Benjamin in terms which struck the latter as ' outrageous' and 'inexplicable.' Young Disraeli replied with a menace of legal action, which he conveyed in a letter to Mrs. Murray invoking her interference to avert such a deplorable necessity ; and Maria D'Israeli followed with a vigorous and sensible letter of protest addressed to Murray himself. ' I feel your disappointment,' she writes, ' and can forgive your irritability, yet I must resent your late attack on Benjamin'; and she expresses the shrewd opinion that ' the failure of The Representative lay much more with the proprietor and his editor than it ever did with my son.' Murray, as she reminds him, had known the boy from his cradle, and knew his want of resources, he had been caricatured and that his confidence had been, betrayed by Disraeli in Vivian Grey. So my father always told me.'ons with Murray down to the latter's death. Certainly Disraeli, as his correspondence proves, even after he had become Chancellor of the Exchequer, remained in confidential communication with Mr. Powles, whom he valued both as a leading City Conservative and an authority on subjects in which the City took a special interest.xists any chanceupwards of a week. . . . Remember me to all, my best love to my mother. ... I expect no more letters from you, but shallcle,  May 29, 1868.    Published soon  after Disraeli had become Prime Minister for the first time, these recollections are open
